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A  New  Budget  Template 


On  March  1,  after  a  careful  review  of  the  Clinton 
budget  plan,  FCNL  urged  Friends  and  members  of 
Congress  to  support  it.  We  also  strongly  supported, 
and  would  have  preferred,  the  alternative  budget  of 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  and  Progressive 
Caucus  (see  pages  3  and  6).  But  we  were  gratified 
that  a  strong  second  choice,  with  much  to  recom¬ 
mend  it,  was  available. 

Some  important  specifics  of  the  Clinton  plan 
trouble  us.  For  example,  we  worry  that  the  energy 
tax  may  place  an  unfair  burden  on  poor  and  on 
rural  people.  We  believe  it  is  urgently  necessary  to 
make  much  deeper  cuts  in  military  spending.  Also, 
the  President’s  economic  conversion  talk  is  good, 
but  so  far  it  lacks  many  details. 

So  why  did  we  support  the  administration’s  budget 
package?  We  favored  passing  it  as  a  whole  because 
it  broke  away  from  the  “tax  and  spend”  of  the  ’70s 
and  the  “borrow  and  spend”  of  the  ’80s.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  proposed  a  truly  significant  turn  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  our  alternative  budget  proposals.  We 
wanted  to  be  sure  the  country  turned  that  corner, 
and  then  we  could  advocate  our  specifics. 

The  President’s 
plan  moved 
toward  FCNL 
policy  goals  in  a 
number  of  ways. 
For  example, 
FCNL’s  policy 
supports  “reduc¬ 
ing  the  federal 
deficit  by  permit¬ 
ting  deficit 
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spending  only  for  financing  productive  public 
investments  in  such  areas  as  infrastructure,  envi¬ 
ronment,  . . .  health,  and  education.”  The 
President’s  plan  would  cut  deficit  spending  down  to 
$206  billion  by  FY97. 

FCNL’s  policy  calls  for  “reducing  military  spending, 
which  squanders  precious  resources,  increases 
federal  deficits,  and  ties  up  technically  trained 
persons  whose  skills  are  needed  to  increase  produc¬ 
tivity.  ...”  We  advocate  at  least  $25  to  $30  billion 
in  FY94  military  savings.  Clinton’s  plan  cut  about 
$12  billion  deeper  than  the  Bush  FY94  budget. 

“A  more  progressive  tax  system  overall,  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  on  a  progressive  income  tax  and 
on  closing  loopholes  that  have  the  effect  of  concen¬ 
trating  wealth”  has  been  a  longstanding  FCNL 
policy.  The  budget  package  proposes  to  raise  rev¬ 
enues  by  modest  increases  in  income  taxes  on  the 
very  rich. 

The  administration’s  plan  presented  a  new  tem¬ 
plate  for  federal  tax  and  budget  policies,  shifting 
some  $51  billion  into  investments  in  people. 

FCNL’s  policy  calls  for  “increased  funding  for  public 
schools  and  financial  aid  for  students  ...”  and  says 
that  “government  should  seek  to  assure  an  effec¬ 
tive,  stable,  and  equitable  economic  environment 
while  promoting  full  employment.” 

The  nation  has  a  long  way  to  go,  but  passage  of  this 
kind  of  budget  could  point  it  in  a  new  direction  that 
holds  out  hope  for  equity,  justice,  and  responsible 
ways  of  taxing  and  spending. 
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Understanding  the  Budget  Process 


It  is  useful  to  understand  the  way  the  federal 
budget  is  adopted  and  implemented — not  for  mere 
intellectual  curiosity,  but  in  order  to  know  when 
and  how  grassroots  action  can  be  most  effective. 
The  broad  outlines  of  the  process  are  described 
below;  points  at  which  citizen  input  is  especially 
appropriate  are  marked  with  a  diamond^*  (There 
are  many  variations  and  exceptions  to  this  process, 
and  Congress  may  change  its  own  rules.) 

The  budget  is  an  overall  plan  that  shows,  in  major 
categories,  the  amounts  and  sources  of  revenues 
and  the  amounts  and  purposes  of  government 
spending  for  the  fiscal  year  (October  1  to  Septem¬ 
ber  30).  Like  most  plans,  it  is  not  self-executing;  it 
must  be  implemented  by  means  of  authorizations 
and  appropriations. 

The  diamonds  ^  mark  the  points  where 
your  letters  and  calls  can  have  the 
most  impact. 

Work  on  the  Presidents  budget  proposal,  when 
there  is  an  incumbent  President,  begins  in  the  fall, 
so  that  it  may  be  formally  presented  in  February. 
Public  reaction^  to  the  proposal,  favorable  or 
unfavorable,  can  have  a  powerful  effect  on  how 
Congress  responds.  This  year,  with  a  new  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  process  has  been  greatly  foreshortened. 
Clinton’s  February  budget  message  offered  a  gen¬ 
eral  direction  drawn  in  broad  strokes;  the  detailed, 
formal  budget  would  come  late  in  March.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  congressional  budget  committees  in 
both  houses  work  on  their  own  budget  resolutions. 
These,  like  other  bills,  are  marked  up  in 
committee^,  voted  on  in  each  housed,  and  differ¬ 
ences  reconciled  in  conference;  but  in  this  case  the 
President’s  signature  is  not  required. 

The  next  step,  authorization,  takes  place  in  the 
“subject-matter”  committees^  (like  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices,  Agriculture,  Foreign  Affairs,  Natural  Re¬ 
sources,  or  Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs). 
Most  programs  are  authorized  on  a  three  to  five 
year  basis,  but  military  authorizations  occur  annu¬ 
ally.  Here  the  substance  and  content  of  programs 


are  determined,  and  maximum  spending  levels  and 
any  conditions  on  spending  are  set.  Messages  from 
voters  during  this  process  are  especially  important. 
Authorization  bills  go  from  committees  to  floor 
debates  and  votes  in  each  housed*  then  to  confer¬ 
ence  between  the  two  versions,  and  then  to  the 
President  for  his  signature  or  veto. 

Appropriations  are  the  final  step,  but  work  on 
them  usually  occurs  at  almost  the  same  time  as 
authorizations.  Each  house  has  a  large  appropria¬ 
tions  committee  with  13  subcommittees,  each 
responsible  for  one  of  the  13  required  appropriation 
bills.  These  bills  actually  allocate  the  money  for 
programs  that  have  been  authorized;  they  may  cut 
funds  below  authorization  levels,  but  may  not 
increase  them.  Citizen  input  before  appropriations 
subcommittee^,  committee^*  and  floors  votes  can 
be  important. 

On  the  income  side  of  the  budget,  tax  bills  and 
other  revenue  measures  originate  in  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee^,  and  go  through  the 
same  basic  process  as  other  bills  (committee^  and 
floor  votes4  in  both  houses,  presidential  signa¬ 
ture).  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  handles 
revenue  measures  on  the  Senate  side.  Messages 
from  the  public  are  most  effective  before  or  during 
committee  consideration  of  legislation. 

LOOKING  BACK... 

In  January,  1949,  FCNL’s  Newsletter  headlined 
President  Truman’s  request  for  a  record-break¬ 
ing  peacetime  budget  of  $41,858  billion.  Of  that, 
$21  billion  was  for  rearmament  and  foreign  aid, 
and  $11  billion  for  veterans  and  interest  on  the 
public  debt.  Twenty  years  later,  FCNL  reported 
that  appropriations  by  Congress  in  1969  came  to 
$156  billion,  with  about  65%  estimated  to  be 
war-related.  After  yet  another  23  years,  the 
amount  of  all  federal  funds  (which  don’t  include 
trust  funds  like  Social  Security)  for  Fiscal  Year 
1992  was  $1,398  trillion,  and  the  national  debt 
was  projected  to  reach  $4,891  trillion  by  the  end 
of  1994.  Anyone  want  to  guess  what  the  2012 
numbers  will  be? 

...Glimpses  from  50  years  of  FCNL  history. 
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The  Looming  Budget  Deficit 


Last  year’s  elections  seared  an  important  message 
into  congressional  minds:  piling  up  more  debts  is 
not  good  for  the  country.  President  Clinton  pre¬ 
sented  a  plan  that  would  cut  deficit  spending  from 
$319  billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1993  (FY93)  down  to 
$206  billion  in  FY97.  In  1997,  $206  billion  would 
be  2.7%  of  the  Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP), 
compared  to  this  year’s  level  of  5.4%.  Unless  health 
care  costs  are  brought  under  control,  however,  the 
deficit  will  climb  again  in  FY98. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  and  Progressive 
Caucus  presented  a  budget  that  would  cut  the 
deficit  down  to  less  than  zero  by  FY98.  A  major 
component  of  the  alternative  budget  deficit  reduc¬ 
tion  strategy  was  a  willingness  to  make  deeper 
reductions  in  military  spending,  and  to  invest  some 
of  those  savings  in  a  smooth  transition  to  a  more 
vigorous  civilian  economy. 


Totals 

FY94-FY98* 

House  Budget 

Progressive 

Alternative 

Spending  cuts 

$231  billion 

$294  billion 

New  Taxes 

$240  billion 

$662  billion 

Deficit  in  FY98 

$198  billion 

$.848  billion 
surplus 

FY98  Deficit 
as  %  of  GDP 

3.1% 

0% 

*Total  outlays  and  total  revenues  compared  to  Congres¬ 
sional  Budget  Office  baseline  projections  for  FY94-98.  For 
detailed  tables,  request  G-348-BUD  and  R-349-BUD. 


Taxes:  Too  Much? 

Since  1960,  total  federal  tax  receipts  have 
amounted  to  about  18%  to  20%  of  Gross  Domestic 
Product.  During  all  that  time,  the  total  taxes  in 
Germany,  Japan,  and  in  member  countries  of  the 
European  Common  Market  exceeded  the  U.S.  total 
tax  rate  by  at  least  several  percentage  points,  even 
when  state  and  local  taxes  are  factored  in.  Presi¬ 
dent  Clinton’s  proposal  called  for  taxes  that 
amount  to  19.4%  of  the  GDP  by  FY98. 


What  Taxes?  For  Whom? 

More  than  70%  of  the  new  revenues  would  result 
from  increased  taxes  on  high  income  individuals  or 
corporations.  For  example,  the  budget  proposal 
changes  the  top  marginal  tax  rate  from  31  to  36%, 
which  will  affect  households  with  adjusted  gross 
incomes  above  $180,000  a  year.  For  incomes  above 
$250,000,  a  10%  surtax  is  levied.  These  changes 
affect  fewer  than  2%  of  all  households — those  with 
the  very  highest  incomes. 

Medicare  taxes  are  now  levied  on  incomes  up  to 
$135,000.  The  House  budget  would  extend  this 
levy  to  all  incomes;  so  those  affected  by  this  change 
will  be  those  with  incomes  above  $135,000. 

Some  tax  deductions  are  limited  or  ended.  Only 
half  of  the  cost  of  business  entertaining  would  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction.  Executive  salaries  above 
$1  million  could  not  be  counted  by  corporations  as  a 
business  expense.  Private  club  dues  would  no 
longer  be  deductible. 

About  95%  of  the  population  will  be  affected 
little,  if  at  all,  by  these  tax  changes.  Two  other 
tax  increases,  however,  have  a  much  broader  reach: 
the  energy  tax  and  the  Social  Security  tax. 

Individuals  receiving  Social  Security,  whose  total 
incomes  exceed  $25,000  a  year,  would  have  85%  of 
their  Social  Security  income  subject  to  taxation. 

(For  married  couples,  the  income  threshhold  is 
$32,000).  About  23%  of  all  Social  Security  benefi¬ 
ciaries  will  be  affected  by  this  tax. 

The  energy  tax  will  apply  to  fuels  of  all  types, 
including  those  used  for  heating,  transportation, 
and  industrial  uses.  The  impact  of  the  tax  is  likely 
to  be  heavier  in  those  regions  that  require  more 
heating  fuel,  or  in  rural  areas  that  require  more 
miles  of  driving.  The  average  household  is  expected 
to  have  to  pay  about  $200  more  per  year  for  this 
tax,  which  will  show  up  in  the  cost  of  fuels. 

Tax  packages  can  still  be  modified,  either  to  favor 
wealth  more  or  to  lighten  the  burden  on  those  with 
less  income.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  be 
making  the  decisions.  Will  they  have  your  advice? 
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Options  for  Reducing  the  Military  Budget 

President  Clinton’s  FY94  military  budget  figure — $263.5  billion — indicates  the  proposed  overall 
limit  for  military  spending  in  1994.  The  allocation  of  these  funds  will  be  decided  later  in  the  year, 
in  the  defense  and  energy  authorization  and  appropriations  bills.  However,  congressional  appro- 
priators  do  not  have  to  use  all  of  the  amount  they  are  given!  With  that  in  mind,  we  suggest  the 
following  cuts  to  further  reduce  the  military  budget.  These  options  were  described  in  a  February 
1993  study  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO). 

•  Reduce  armed  forces  recruiting  budget.  Despite  the  fact  that  President  Clinton  has  pro¬ 
posed  cutting  the  armed  forces  from  1.8  to  1.4  million  personnel,  the  Defense  Department  spends 
$2  billion  a  year  to  recruit  new  active  and  reserve  forces.  A  five  percent  reduction  in  1994  yields 
$120  million;  five  year  savings:  $1.5  billion. 

•  Cancel  Air  Force’s  F-22  aircraft  program.  The  F-22’s  primary  function  is  to  destroy  enemy 
fighter  planes.  It  was  designed  to  ensure  a  no-longer-necessary  U.S.  technical  edge  over  the 
Russians.  Beginning  in  1996,  the  Air  Force  plans  to  procure  650  of  these  planes.  Considering  the 
reduced  threat  to  U.S.  fighters,  the  Air  Force  does  not  need  to  purchase  more  fighters  after  1993. 
The  current  planned  force  of  26  F-22s  through  the  year  2005  is  more  than  sufficient.  One  year 
savings:  $2.6  billion;  five  year  savings:  $14.9  billion. 

•  Reduce  Department  of  Energy’s  nuclear  weapons  research  and  testing  budget.  This 
cut  would  apply  to  the  annual  funding  of  weapons  research,  development,  and  testing.  The  CBO 
suggests  an  initial  10%  reduction  of  the  budget,  increasing  to  40%  by  FY97.  One  year  savings: 
$150  million;  five  year  savings:  $1.5  billion. 

•  Presidential  rescissions.  Funds  that  were  authorized  for  weapons  systems  and  programs  in 
previous  years,  but  were  never  actually  appropriated,  offer  another  chance  to  reduce  spending. 

For  instance,  rescinded  funds  for  B-2  bomber  production  would  save  approximately  $1.8  billion. 

NOTE:  Council  for  a  Livable  World  Education  Fund  has  compiled  a  summary  of  the  CBO  study.  It  can  be  obtained  by 
asking  FCNL  for  R-355-BUD. 
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Estimated  1993  Outlays  for  Research  and  Development  (in  billions) 
Source:  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  January  1993 


How  do  Clinton’s  proposed  military  spend¬ 
ing  figures  measure  up?  For  a  comparison  of 
the  Bush,  Clinton,  and  three  alternative  bud¬ 
gets’  FY94-98  military  spending  proposals, 
please  request  document  G-366-BUD  from 
FCNL. 


About  this  bar  graph:  It’s  no  wonder  that  defense  indus¬ 
tries  dread  the  idea  of  conversion — military  research  and 
development  (R&D)  is  where  the  money  is.  Estimated  1993 
outlays  will  devote  58.7%  of  R&D  funds  toward  military 
research.  In  order  for  our  economy  to  meet  the  nation’s 
needs  and  participate  in  the  world  market,  the  U.S.  economy 
needs  to  move  toward  civilian  production.  Research  funds 
need  to  be  distributed  so  that  there  is  incentive  to  advance 
development  in  civilian  sectors.  Another  way  to  encourage 
this  shift  is  to  implement  economic  conversion  legislation 
that  rewards  defense-dependent  industries  tax  credits  for 
conducting  civilian  research. 
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U.S.  Foreign  Assistance:  A  Drop  in  the  Bucket 


With  the  current  moves  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit,  U.S.  international  aid  is  seen  as  an 
easy  target  for  budget  cuts.  Many  Americans,  including  some  members  of  Congress,  hold 
the  misconception  that  foreign  aid  programs  ship  vast  sums  of  U.S.  money  overseas.  In 
fact,  all  the  foreign  aid  programs  combined  will  make  up  just  over  1%  of  the  FY93  federal 
budget  outlays. 

What  programs  are  included  in  the  foreign  aid  budget?  The  roughly  $14.2  billion 
that  the  U.S.  will  spend  on  foreign  aid  in  FY93  goes  to  several  different  types  of  programs: 

•  Multilateral  aid  is  administered  through  international  organizations  such  as  the 
United  Nations,  the  World  Bank,  and  regional  development  banks  that  take  contribu¬ 
tions  from  donor  nations  and  distribute  the  aid  to  recipient  countries. 

•  Bilateral  aid  is  administered  directly  by  the  U.S.  government  to  the  recipient  nations. 

•  Military  assistance  is  bilateral  aid  that  supplies  foreign  armies  with  military  training 
and  grants  or  loans  to  purchase  U.S.  weapons. 

•  Seciurity-related  economic  assistance  provides  grants  to  governments  of  countries 
considered  strategically  important  to  the  U.S.  Although  the  grants  are  not  specifically 
for  arms,  much  of  this  aid  is  unrestricted  funds  that  free  up  other  monies  for  military 
expenditures. 

•  Development  aid  can  be  bilateral  or  multilateral,  and  provides  for  agriculture,  health 
care,  education,  and  social  services. 

•  Food  aid  ships  surplus  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  to  nations  in  need. 

Isn*t  the  U.S.  the  largest  donor  of  foreign  aid?  Though  the  U.S.  ranks  first  in  the 
actual  dollar  amount  of  foreign  aid,  it  ranks  below  23  other  nations  in  terms  of  per¬ 
centage  of  Gross  Domestic  Product  devoted  to  foreign  assistance. 

Where  does  aid  money  go?  U.S.  foreign  assistance  is  distributed  to  more  than  120 
nations.  The  top  recipients  of  U.S.  aid  are  not  the  world’s  poorest  nations,  but  nations 
that  are  viewed  as  important  to  U.S.  military  and  strategic  interests.  Roughly  one 
third  of  all  foreign  assistance  goes  to  just  two  countries:  Israel  and  Egypt. 

How  much  foreign  aid  is  military-related?  Figures  for  the  FY94  budget  are  not 
yet  available,  but  in  recent  years  about  half  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  funds  have  gone  to 
military  and  security-related  aid. 

Several  proposals  for  a  thorough  overhaul  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs  are  currently 
being  developed  and  discussed  in  Congress.  From  the  perspective  of  Quaker  faith  and 
teachings,  FCNL  advocates  the  equitable  sharing  of  the  world’s  resources.  Rather 
than  cutting  the  total  foreign  aid  budget.  Congress  must  rethink  its  priorities  and  shift 
funds  away  from  the  military  and  towards  meeting  human  needs  in  developing  na¬ 
tions.  Real,  lasting  international  security  can  be  supported  through  foreign  assistance 
programs  that  foster  sustainable  development,  empower  people,  generate  self-suffi¬ 
ciency,  and  protect  the  environment. 
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The  Domestic  Budget . . .  What  Needs  To  Be  Done  I 


This  newsletter  was  prepared  during  the  budget 
debates.  At  this  writing,  the  House  has  passed  its 
version  of  President  Clinton*s  proposal,  and  the 
Senate  will  be  debating  it  in  the  coming  week.  The 
information  in  this  article  may  be  modified  by 
Senate  action — or,  worse,  inaction.  Further  detail 
will  be  available  after  the  President  releases  an 
itemized  budget  proposal. 

As  the  budget  debates  roll  on  in  Congress,  one 
point  of  clear  agreement  stands  out  in  a  field  of 
contrariness.  Everyone  seems  to  agree  that  the 
U.S.  economy  is  in  trouble,  that  the  country  is 
falling  behind  in  a  now-international  marketplace, 
and  that  the  federal  government  ought  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  problem.  The  definition  of  “some¬ 
thing’'  is  the  substance  of  the  debate. 

In  the  House,  there  were  three  major  players: 

House  Republicans,  House  Democrats,  and  the 
alliance  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  and  the 
Progressive  Caucus.  Each  offered  a  budget  pro¬ 
posal,  along  with  a  distinct  philosophy  to  back  it 
up.  The  proposals  addressed  these  themes: 

How  much  government?  Republican  leaders 
argued  strongly  for  the  release  of  American  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  weight  of  American  government. 
Democratic  leaders  advocated  more  government 
activity  in  areas  that  would  support  and  enable  the 
growth  of  commerce  and  employment.  The  Con¬ 
gressional  Black  Caucus  and  the  Progressive 
Caucus  also  argued  for  more  government  involve¬ 
ment,  but  urged  a  focus  on  those  sectors  of  the 
economy  and  those  communities  that  have  suffered 
the  most  from  the  recession. 

Investment  has  been  a  key  word  in  the  debates. 
Though  the  Republicans  were  virtually  united  on 
the  idea  that  investment  cannot  be  encouraged 
when  taxes  are  being  raised.  Democrats  were 
almost  as  united  in  the  idea  that  new  taxes  were 
needed  to  pay  for  new  projects  to  support  the 
economy.  The  House  approved  some  $50  billion  in 
new  investments  in  roads,  environmental  infra¬ 
structure  projects,  mass  transit,  science  and  re¬ 
search,  community  development  banks,  and  other 
initiatives. 


Education  and  training.  President  Clinton’s 
investment  package  included  new  support  for 
education  and  training — “lifetime  learning” — as  a 
long  term  investment  in  the  nation’s  future.  The 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  and  the  Progressive 
Caucus  doubled  the  funding  for  some  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  education  and  training  area. 

Economic  conversion.  Funds  to  help  convert 
military  production  to  civilian  production  were 
part  of  the  President’s  investment  package,  and 
were  highlighted  in  the  Congressional  Black  Cau¬ 
cus  and  Progressive  Caucus  alternative.  Together 
with  new  job  training  initiatives,  these  funds  will 
contribute  to  a  smoother  transition  to  a  new  civil¬ 
ian  economy. 

Improving  public  health.  The  President’s  pro¬ 
posal  improved  the  funding  picture  for  a  variety  of 
health  initiatives,  including  women’s  health  re¬ 
search,  HIV/AIDS  research  and  treatment,  immu¬ 
nizations,  teen  pregnancy  programs,  and  substance 
abuse  treatment.  However,  the  budget  did  not 
specify  financing  for  his  yet-to-be-revealed  national 
health  care  reform  package. 

Finding  Housing.  The  Clinton  investment  pack¬ 
age  included  $2.5  billion  (a  60%  increase)  for  the 
Community  Development  Block  Grant,  a  fund  often 
used  for  programs  for  the  homeless.  The  funding 
for  the  HOME  program — a  collection  of  affordable 
housing  programs — was  doubled.  And  the  number 
of  households  assisted  by  Section  8  vouchers  was 
increased  from  40,000  to  100,000  by  FY98.  The 
FmHA  rural  housing  program  was  given  a  $1 
billion  increase.  Most  of  these  increases  were 
retained  in  the  House-approved  budget. 

What’s  Next? 

Congress  has  already  begun  work  on  tax  bills  and 
on  appropriations.  There  are  definite  problems  to 
be  addressed  in  these  next  steps.  For  example,  will 
there  be  an  “economic  conversion”  program  for 
those  100,000  federal  workers  that  the  President 
has  promised  to  lay  off?  Can  the  HOME  program 
be  reshaped  so  that  it  will  serve  the  very  low  in¬ 
come  people  now  awaiting  public  housing?  Stay  in 
touch.  The  real  decisions  £u*e  underway  now. 
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New  or  Current  FCNL  Documents 

These  papers  are  available  upon  request.  If  you  ask  for  two  or  more  items,  please  send  a  dollar  to  help  with 

postage  and  handling.  Check  the  items  you  want,  clip  this  list  (with  your  name! address  on  reverse),  and 

mail  to  FCNL. 

□  Health  Care  Strategy  Network  Packet  #3:  □ 

Health  Care  Reform — Current  Updates  and 
Action  Suggestions. 

□  G-348-BUD  Comparison  of  House  Budget  □ 

Committee  and  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
Budgets,  FY94-98 

□  R-349-BUD  Congressional  Black  Caucus 

Budget  Spreadsheet  □ 

□  G-350-BUD  Analysis  of  the  vote  on  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  Budget 

i  .Sc. _ 


G-336-DOM  Statement  celebrating  the  re- 
introduction  of  the  Religious  Freedom  Restora¬ 
tion  Act. 

C-338-FOR  Letter  to  Mickey  Kantor  from 
members  of  the  religious  community  expressing 
concern  about  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement 

R-347-FOR  Voting  record  in  the  House  and 
Senate  on  HIV  immigration  exclusion 


What  to  Expect  for  Indian  Country 


During  his  campaign  the  President  indicated  that 
he  would  include  Native  Americans  in  his  plans  for 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  FCNL  is  concerned  that  in 
efforts  to  be  inclusive,  the  administration  and 
Congress  may  overlook  the  unique  and  specific 
needs  of  Indian  Country. 

In  February  the  President  outlined  his  economic 
stimulus  package.  This  proposal  includes  plans!  to 
achieve  full  funding  of  the  Head  Start  program  by 
FY99.  As  part  of  his  investment  plan,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  establish  a  summer  Head  Start  pro¬ 
gram.  Both  initiatives  would  include  Native  stu¬ 
dents.  The  package  would  provide  $49  million  to 
schools  funded  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA),  to  address  current  shortfalls  in 
funding  in  the  face  of  rising  student  enrollment. 

The  economic  stimulus  package  does  not  indicate 
the  President’s  plans  for  the  Indian  housing  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  stimulus  package  would  provide  $39  million  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  (DOI)  to  upgrade 
roads  and  improve  schools  and  facilities  on  reserva¬ 
tion  lands.  The  investment  plan  would  provide  $59 
million  a  year  for  FY94-97  to  repair  high  risk  dams 
on  reservations. 


Recent  administrations  and  congresses  have  con¬ 
sistently  underfunded  Indian  programs.  President 
Clinton  is  planning  funding  cuts  to  all  federal 
departments  over  the  next  four  years.  FCNL  is 
concerned  that  President  Clinton’s  intentions  to 
“streamline”  government  through  his  budget  may 
have  a  negative  impact  on  Indian  Country. 

The  President  has  indicated  that  he  intends  to 
annually  request  $200  million  for  the  FY94-97  BIA 
budget  to  settle  Indian  land  and  water  rights 
claims.  This  ensures  that  these  costs  are  met  up 
front,  and  that  funds  are  not  taken  from  other 
Indian  programs  in  the  event  of  a  BIA  budget  cut. 


Giving  to  FCNL  is  easy . . . 

when  you  arrange  a  monthly  transfer  of  funds. 
Every  month  your  donation  to  FCNL  will  be 
transferred  electronically  from  your  bank 
account  to  ours. 

Call  (202-547-6000)  or  write  now  ior  Autogift 
forms. 

Your  gifts  make  our  Quaker  work  and 
witness  possible. 
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A  NEW  BUDGET 
TEMPLATE 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed  Iqr  26 
Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  8  other  Friends’ 
organizations  in  Uie  United  States.  Expressions  ot 
views  in  theFCSL  WASHISOTON NEWSLETTER 
are  guided  by  the  Statement  at  Polu^,  prqiarad  and 
approved  by  the  Committee.  Seeking  to  f<rilow  the 
leadings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and 
for  like-minded  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINOTON  NEWSLETTER.  Contribu¬ 
tors  include:  Joe  Volk,  Ruth  Flower,  Nancy  Nye,  Amy 
Wilson,  Joshua  Rodin,  Tara  Coles,  Joanna  McMann, 
Alison  Oldham,  Laura  Petroff 
A  $25  annual  donation  will  ensure  receipt  of  the 
Newsletter  for  one  year  (11  issues).  Also  available  in 
microform  from  University  Microfilms  International, 
300  North  Zeeb  Road,  Dept.  P.R,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
41806. 

Printed  on  recycled  paper. 
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Taking  Action  on  the  Federal  Budget 


The  budget  isn’t  just  a  bunch  of  big  numbers.  It  is  a 
blueprint  of  the  nation’s  priorities.  What  we  spend 
our  money  for  says  a  lot  about  what  our  society 
values.  The  outcome  of  most  of  the  issues  FCNL 
works  on  will  be  strongly  affected — in  some  cases 
determined — ^by  how  money  is  or  is  not  spent,  and 
how  it  is  raised. 

Therefore,  our  work  on  federal  spending  and  saving 
priorities  continues  through  the  year,  even  after 
the  budget  outline  is  formally  adopted  by  Congress 
(which,  no  doubt,  will  have  happened  before  this 
Newsletter  reaches  you).  On  page  two  is  a  brief 
description  of  how  the  process  unfolds.  Use  it  as  a 
guide  from  now  through  September,  along  with 
forthcoming  Newsletters,  action  alerts,  and  FCNL’s 
weekly  action  message  (202-547-4343),  to  focus 
your  advocacy  efforts  where  they  will  do  the  most 
good.  We  offer  the  following  checklist  of  things  that 
concerned  people  can  do  to  help  shape  key  spend¬ 
ing,  saving,  and  revenue  decisions. 

Find  out  what  special  roles  your  particu¬ 
lar  members  of  Congress  have.  Do  any  of 
them  hold  leadership  positions  in  their  party? 

What  are  their  committee  asssignments?  Members 
of  authorizing,  appropriating,  and  tax-writing 
committees  are  in  strong  positions  to  affect  legisla¬ 
tive  outcomes.  Refer  to  these  special  responsibili¬ 
ties  when  you  call  or  write  to  your  members. 
(FCNL’s  special  Congressional  Directory  Newsletter 
will  be  mailed  to  subscribers  fairly  soon;  mean¬ 
while,  you  can  phone  your  member’s  office  for  this 
information.) 


Join  with  others  in  your  congressional 
district  to  undertake  cooperative  efforts 
to  meet  with  and  write  to  your  representative 
and  senators.  Seek  out  like-minded  people  in  your 
own  and  other  faith  communities,  neighborhood 
organizations,  professional  groups,  etc.  Visits  with 
members  of  Congress  in  their  home  offices  are 
especially  effective  when  the  delegation  reflects 
various  segments  of  the  community. 

Help  people  see  the  connection  between 
federal  budget  policies  and  their  local 
community.  Is  there  a  lot  of  homelessness?  One 
factor,  among  several,  may  be  the  failure  to  fund 
federal  low-income  housing  programs.  Is  there 
unemployment  due  to  military  base  closings  or 
layoffs  in  weapons  plants?  Voters  need  to  lobby  for 
strong  economic  conversion  programs,  not  a  return 
to  cold  war  levels  of  military  spending. 

Work  to  affect  the  climate  of  public 
opinion  in  your  community.  Try  to  get 
important  information  about  these  issues  into 
your  area’s  press  and  broadcast  media.  Let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor  can  be  very  effective.  Consult  with 
local  newspapers  about  placing  op-ed  articles,  and 
perhaps  meeting  with  their  editorial  board. 

Stay  alert  to  respond  quickly  when 
FCNL  asks  for  urgent  calls  and  letters  to 
Congress! 
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